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mi  FOP.  PUELICATIOIT 


S'poaking  Timo:      10  Minutes. 


AMOUITCEI'IBITT;    Wednesday  and  Station  again  presents  ITeighDor 

Thompson  with  his  Primer  for  Town  Farmers,  brought  to  you  thro^ogh 
the  cooperation  of  this  station  with  the  United  States  Department 
of  Agriculture.    Today  lleighhor  Thompson  has  somcth-ing  for  us  ahout 
stojrting  percnnicl  flo'^vering  plants  for  next  year.    All  right,  ITcighhor — 


Mrs.  Thompson  has  ocen  telling  me  that  the  little  Holesomo  girl 
has  a  wonderful  "border  of  pansies  in  her  flower  garden  this  year.    I  didn't 
see  them  mj'solf,  hut  Mrs.  Thompson  says  those  pc-jisics  were  simply  enomous 
early  this  summer.    They  are  small  now,  hut  tshe  still  has  a  gree-t- display. 

That  little  neiglioor's  prnsics  gave  me  a  tho-oght.    As  the  pact 
says,  "pansios,  arc  for  thoughts."        I  don't  know  any  perennial  more 
interesting  than  pansies,  with  all  their  different  colors,  and  hardly 
cny  two  of  the  flowers  just  alike.    But  the  tho'oght  I  got  when  Mrs. 
Thompson  mentioned  tliat  little  girl's  garden,    v;as  that  it  is  time  we  were 
planting  our  perennial  seeds  for  next  yeax. 

I  hlamo  some  of  my  failures  to  h^ave  good  perennials  heretofore 
to  tlie  fact  wc  have  put  off  planting  the  seeds  "ontil  too  late  for  the 
plants  to  get  well  estohlished  hcfore  cold  weather  sets  in,  

I  know  it  is  hot  now.  But  it  won't  tc  long.  Time  flies,  and 
the  middle  of  August  is  ^ust  ahout  the  last  call  for  solving  seeds  of  a 
n-unher  of  our  perennials  for  next  season's  hlooming, 

I  started  acting  on  tha.t  thought  right  away.  I  began  getti:ig 
a  section  of  the  cold  frame  ready  for  sowing  the  seeds. 

You  know,  at  tMs  time  of  the  year,  it  is  not  any  easy  matter  to 
get  seeds  to  grow  in  most  loca,tions.    In  some  locations,  I've  foimd  it 
is  almost  impossible.    In  any  case,  you  need  to  prepare  a  special  seedbed 
wltli  speciG,l  soil,  and  shade  and  water,  the  bed  and  give  it  evorj  attention. 
Seeds  of>.somc  perennials  are  a  little  slow  in  starting  and  h^avo  to  be 
coddled  and  nurse(J  -along  aftci"  they  start. 
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I  liave  cleaned  out  a  section  of  the  coldfri^nOj  end  take:^  out 
tlic  romains  of  plaats  loft  fron  the  sprinc  plantings.    And  1  liave  ro~ 
noved  all  the  soil  to  a  depth  of  about  six  inches. 

Before  the  day  is  over,  I  an  going  to  put  in  ne\7  soil  in  place 
of  that  I  took  out,    I  an  using  soil  nade  up  of  about  two  parts  of  a 
nixturo  of  rotted  sods  and  old  dairy  "barn  nanure,  and  one  part  sliarp, 
clean  sand.    After  I  nix  that  sand  and  soil  thoroughly,  I  screen  it 
thorough  a  one-h^lf  inch  nesh  sc^-cen.    1*11  spread  tliat  soil  in  the  cold- 
frane  and  soak  it  vdth  a  nixture  of  one  pint  of  fomaldeh^de  in  tMrty 
gallons  of  water. 

At  the  sane  tine,  I  an  treating  the  soil,  I'll  soak  the  sides  and 
franework  of  the  colifrane  v/ith  that  solution.    Then  1*11  cover  tho 
soil  with  heavy  paper  or  a  piece  of  old  canvas  for  thjree  or  four  days, 
Then  1*11  take  tliat  cover  off,  azd  let  the  f-onos  of  the  fomaldcliyde 
evaporate  for  a  v/eek  or  ten  days.      TSlien  that's  done  1*11  be  rca.dy  to 
plant  the  seeds. 

1*11  sow  pansy  seed  in  there.    In  case  of  pansy  seeds,  you  cover 
the  seeds  only  slightly  and  keep  then  watered  noderatcly.    I  spread  a 
cloth  over  the  s-'orface  of  the  seodlied  for  a  week  or  ten  days.  The 
plants  usually  cone  up  ahout  two  weeks  after  the  seeds?  are  planted. 
Sone  folks  prefer  to  select  a  good  location  outside.    They:  raZio  tho 
soil  snooth  and  fine,  sow  the  seed  "broadcast,  and  sift  one-f ourth^ of 
an  inch  of  soil  over  then.    Then  they  cover  the  bed  with  about  an  inch 
of  straw,    Wlien  the  plants  begin  to  peep  th_rougli  tho  soil,  they  take 
off  the  stra?;,  but  they  partially  shade  the  plants  after  the  straw  is 
off, 

Sone  of  you  nay  have  noticed  ny  hollyhocks.    I*ve  often  had 
people  stop  and  ask  ne  hov/  I  secured  such  fine  hollyhocks  in  my  garden. 
Well,  there  is  no  secret  about  it  and  I  have  no  trouble  at  all.    In  the 
first  place,  when  my  hollyhocks  bloom,  I  select  certain  stalks  that  I 
want  to  save  seed  from.    I  nark  then  by  tying  a  small  piece  of  string 
around  them.    When  the  seed  is  fairly  ripe,  I  gather  the  secdpods  fron 
those  marked  plants  and  keep  them  for  a  wcdc  or  so  in  a  shady  place. 
Then  I  clean  out  the  seed  and  plant  i  t  right  where  I  want  my  hollyhock 
plants  to  grow. 

Of  course,  before  I  plant  the  seed,  I  spade  the  ground  and  mix 
in  a  little  well  rotted  manure  and  a  small  quantity  of  bonomoal.    If  I 
keep  the  bed  well  watered,  the  plants  are  ordinarily  iip  in  a.  few  days. 
As  they  gro^Y  along,  I  thin  them  so  that  the  individual  plants  vdll 
stand  a  foot  to  18  inches  apart.    Sometimes  I  lift  a  few  of  the  little 
plants  and  pot  them  and  hold  them  in  ny  coldfrane  until  late  fall.  In 
late  fall,  I  set  them  in  special  locations  after  ny  annual  flowering 
plants  ha.ve  been  killed  by  frost.    And,  a,s  I  say,  I  have  no  trouble 
grovang  fine  hollyhocks. 

Another  perennial  that  I  an  fond  of  is  the  perennial  Lupines, 
There  are  both  annoal  and  perenniaJ  lupines.    I  like  both  ld.nds,  but 
the  perennials  are  the  nost  satisfactory.    Both  kinds  of  lupines  nay 
be  grown  in  full  sunlight,  but  they  do  better  in  partial  sliade.  Of 
course,  wc  will  only  plant  the  perennia.1  ld.nd  now  for  next  season's 
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"bloonk      Tho  annual  kinds  mil  have  to  "be  plcaatcd  in  the  spring.  Peron- 
nial  lupines  aro  fairly  easy  to  grow,  and  I  figure  if  v/o  sow  then  now, 
wc  will  have  plants  to  set  in  their  permaiiont  place  this  fall. 

Mrs,  Thompson  v^ants  some  of  those  old-fashioned  Sweet  Willions 
that  grandaothcr  used  to  grow  in  her  garden.    She  reminds  me  they  arc 
perennials. in  their  liaTsits  of  growth,  end  the  plants  for  flowering 
next  spring  con  "be  started  now  in  the  coldfrcimc  or  in  open  bods,  if  the 
open  hods  are  well  shaded  and  protected. 

Then  there  is  the  Foxglove,  or  'Digitalis,  as  the  Doctors  call 
it;  and  Aquilegias,  which  ?/o  laiov:  better  as  the  Columbine;  Mrs.  Thompson 
mentioned  those,  too.  Another  one  we  wonH  forget  is  the  Hardy  Ph-lox. 
Hardy  Plilox  seed  must  be  sown  just  as  soon  as  they  aro  ripened  because 
if  the  seeds  are  kept  over  they  lose  their  power  to  grow.  Wc  also  pirn 
to  sow  seeds  of  perennial  poppies  right  away,  so  they  vdll  be  well  es- 
tablished by  late  fall. 

Fact  is,  I  don*t  know  just  wliere  Mrs.  Thompson  plans  to  stop 
on  tMs  perennial  planting.      She  lias  already  mentioned  G-ailloxdia, 
Coreopsis,  Caripoiaula,  and  a  nimber  of  others  v/Mch  she  wants  us  to  start 
now  aid  later  put  out  in  borders. 

Mrs.  Thompson  is  going  to  have  a  lot  to  say  about  vfhB,t  perennials 
wo  plant  and  where.    It  seems  that  my  main  job  will  be  to  see  that, 
wliatever  "wo"  select,  wo  grow  good  strong,  disease- free  plants  ond  plant 
them  in  well  prepared  soil . 

This  August  and  early  September  sunsliino  is  likely  to  be  pretty 
hot  at  times.       It  vd.ll  dry  and  balce  the  soil,  and  that  means  1*11  h^.ve 
to  keep  the  proper  moisture  condition  in  the  seedbed.    To  do  tliat,  1*11 
need  some  sort  of  shade,    1*11  use  my  slatted  sh-ade.    Some  folks,  use 
cheesecloth  fastened  to  a  framework  raised  several  inches  above  the  top 
of  the  bed.      Screens  made  of  la,ttice  strips  nailed  to  a  framework  of 
seven-eights  by  two  inch  strips,  however,  a„rc  better.    The  lattice  strips 
arc  spaced  so  as  to  allow  onc-lialf  sliade  and  one-lialf  sunlight, 

I  always  plant  ny  seeds  in  rows  so  tha.t  it  vdll  be  easier  to 
keep  out  the  weeds  and  to  lift  the  plants  for  transplanting,    I  try 
not  to  sow  the  seeds  too  thick.    I  aim  to  give  the  seeds  a  chance  to 
develop  strong  and  healtliy  plants.      I  cover  the  seed  just  deep  enough  so 
tha.t  they  wonH  dry  out  between  waterings,  and  I  never  overwater  either 
before  or  after  the  plants  show  up. 

Before  sovaiig  the  seed,  however,  I  always  fim  the  soil  fairly 
well,  and  if  the  wea.thcr  is  v/indy  after  sowing  I  find  it  is  a.  good  plan 
to  spread  wet  burlap  or  thin  cloth  of  some  kind  over  the  seedbed  for  a 
foT/  days. 

When  you  get  right  domi  to  it,  the  seed  of  perennials  arc  not 
much  different  from  those  of  other  plants.      It  is  largely  a  lua.ttcr 
of  applying  good  garden  practice  in  order  to  be  successful. 
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AI'HTOUCTCEICTT!      Tliaiiks,  HoighlDorl      Maybo  tbls  tine  next  vrock  you 

vail  tell  us  sonetliiiig  aoout  s'ur:--;er  ca.ro  of  shrul^s?  •  Ueiglibor 

Tiionpson  "brings  us  Ms  Priner  for  Totoi  Farnors  ovory  week  as  part 

of  the  plaii  of  cooperation  TDctween  Station  and  tlio  United 

States  Dcpartncnt  of  Agriculture, 


Speaking  Time;    10  Minutes 

AMOUKCMEITT:  Listen  closely,  and  jnaybe  you  will  hear  the  grindstone 
as  lleightor  Thonipson  sliarpens  up  his  pruning  knife:—  In  the  Primer  for 

Towi  Farmers »  which  Station  and  the  United  States  Department  of 

Agriculture  present  today,  Mr.  Thompson  is  going  to  do  a  little  careful 
pruning  of  the  shrubbery  and  other  ornamental  plantings  around  the  home- 
Well,  Neighbor?  


Before  we  start  to  trim  up  the  shrubbery,  ome  of  our  neighbors  has 
asked  me  to  say  a  word  about  insects.    I  might  say  I  donH  use  his  kind  of 
language;  but  I  have  a  fellow  feeling  for  any  neighbor  who  has  trouble  with 
flower  garden  insects,  and  I  want  to  help  him. 

Just  the  other  day  I  noticed  that  something  was  eating  the  foliage 
of  one  of  my  arborvitae  plants,  along  the  foundation  of  my  house.    It  didn't 
take  me  long  to  find  the  trouble.    I  soon  found  the  hanging  bags  of  the 
Bagworm* 

Maybe  you  know  how  the  bagworm  works  It  is  a  peculiar  insect. 

The  female  spins  a  bag  around  herself.    She  covers  the  bag  with  pieces  of 
foliage  she  feeds  upon  and  then  spends  her  whole  life  in  the  bag,  making  the 
bag  bigger  as  she  grows.    Finally  she  lays  her  eggs  in  the  bag  and  from 
those  eggs  the  next  brood  hatches  and  works  on  your  plants  next  year. 

One  way  to  get  rid  of  the  bagv/orms  is  to  pick  off  the  bags  by  hand 
and  then  burn  them.    Another  way  is  to  thoroughly  spray  or  dust  the  plants 
with  lead  arsenate  and  poison  the  bag\7orms.    Bag^Yorms  arc  good  husky  eaters. 
If  you  donH  kill  them  soon  after  they  show  up,  they  are  sure  to  strip  your 
arborvitaes  and  several  other  ld.nds  of  both  evergreen  and  deciduous  orna- 
mental plants.    Late  in  the  fall  and  winter  after  the  leaves  arc  off  I  go 
over  my  plants  and  take  off  any  remaining  bags;  for,  just  remember,  the 
eggs  are  in  those  bags  ready  to  hatch  next  spring. 

There  is  almost  no  end  to  the  insects  wo  have  to  fight  if  we  expect 
to  succeed  with  such  general  flowering  plants  as  cannas,  or  chrysantheioicg, 
or  violets,  or  petunias,  or  asters  and  the  like* 
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There  are  the  insects  that  ea,t  up  the  leaves.    They  can  usually 
he  controlled  hy  spraying  or  dusting  the  plants  with  arsenicals,  such  as 
lead  arsenate.    Then  there  are  the  spider  mites,  the  tlirips,  and  the  aphids 
or  plant  life  that  literally  suck  the  life  out  of  the  plants.    They  can 
he  controlled  only  hy  contact  poisons  or  hy  suffocation.    In  addition  there 
are  the  iJorers  that  work  inside  of  the  plants  and  cut  tunnels  in  the  stems. 

Mayho  you  are  wondering  how  I  c?.me'tD  know  so  much  about  insects? 
Well,  some  of  it  is  sad  escperionce.    Then  my  garden  adviser,  W.R.B.,  has 
given  me  a  number  of  tips  from  time  to  time.    And  then  that  little  bulletin 
called  "Insect  Enemies  of  the  Flower  Garden"  by  Dr.  C.A.  Woigol  ani  Dr.  tlfci, 
Middleton  of  the  Bureau  of  Entomology,  has  been  a  big  help.    It  is  issued 
by  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture  and  is  Farmers'  Bulletin  No.  1495-F. 
Any  of  you  can  get  a  copy.    Just  ask  for  Farmers'  Bulletin  No.  1495-F  -  on 
"Insect  Enemies  of  the  Flower  G-arden»" 

the 

I  find  that  midsummer  is /most  trying,  critical  period  of  the  entire 
season  for  my  ornamentals  and  that  is  why  I  give  them  special  care  at  this 
tine.    Later  in  the  fall  v/hcn  the  rains  come  the  plants  don't  ordinarily 
suffer,  but  right  now  the  heat  and  in  many  cases  the  lack  of  moisture  makes 
the  survival  of  many  shrubs  and  plants  rather  doubtful. 

I  try  to  watch  ny  ornamental  plajitings  and  at  the  first  sign  of 
weakness,  such  as  shedding  of  the  leaves  or  turning  yellow,  I  get  busy. 
Or  rather  I  try  to  anticipate  any  such  conditions  and  remedy  them  before 
they  happen.      Where  my  border  plantings  are  not  making  the  growth  they 
should  or  are  shedding  their  loaves,  I  look  for  insect  troubles.    There  is 
a  little  insect  known  as  red  spider  that  often  saps  the  life  out  of  plants, 
especially  in  dry  weather.    Spraying  the  plants  with  a  solution  of  nicotine 
sulpliate  is  often  recommended  for  the  control  of  red  spider  and  other  spider 
mites. 

But  I  started  to  tell  you  about  the  slirubbery  around  the  foundation 
of  my  house  and  in  the  border  at  the  side  of  my  lavm..    It  made  an  unusually 
good  growth  this  sumraor.    So  much  so,  tliat  I  am  going  to  have  to  do  a  little 
sunner  pruning.    Ea.rlier  in  the  season,  you  may  liave  noticed  when  the  spring 
flowering  slirubs  wore  tlirough  blooming  I  did  considerable  tMnning  out  of 
old  wood  and  heading  back..     But  it  is  plain  now,  tliat  I  didn't  prune 
enough. 

I  would  not  advise  anyone  to  do  any  severe  cutting  back  of  spring 
blooming  shrubs  at  this  time  of  the  year,  but  where  the  branches  are  getting 
oxit  of  bounis  they  may  be  headed  back  or  oven  a  number  of  the  smaller  ones 
thinned  out  to  malcc  room  for  the  others  to  develop  more  evenly. 

Now- 1 '11  Iiave  to  both  tMn  out  and  head  back  that  big  De^^tzia  in 
the  border.      It  mntor-ld.lled  badly  last  vdnter  end  I  had  to  cut  out  a 
lot  of  dead  wood,  but  tliis  summer,  you  see,  it  is  making  up  for  lost  tine. 
And  that  Spiraea  growing  at  the  comer  of  my  house  there  lias  made  an  unusual 
growth,  so  I  an  heading  back  some  ,of  the  most  ambitious  branches. 

Mrs.  Thompson  warned  ne  I  \7as  giving  these  plants  too  r.uch  food, 
aiid  I  guess  I  did  overdo  it  a  trifle.    I  had  put  on  nuldiing  na,tcria,ls  last 
sximmer,  on  acco-unt  of  the  drought  aiad  then  tins  spring  I  gave  ny  slirubbcry 
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a  pretty  literal  applicatLon  of  "bone  neal  and  cottonseed  neal  and  then 
a  top-dressing  of  oonposted  nanure*    I  like  a  fair  grovrth,  "but  when  plants 
grov;  too  fast  they  are  liable  to  gst  out  of  "bo-unds  and  get  too  "big  for  "bor- 
der and  f oxidation  plantings.  £ 

A  neighbor  of  nine  planted  evergreens  arid  shrubs-  all  around  the 
foundation  of  his  bungalow  a  few  years  back,  sort  of  overdid  the  planting 
I  thought,  and  as  a  result  his  house  becaae  alnost  shut  in  by  his  ornanen- 
tals.    Last  spring,  he  had  a  landscape  gardener  cone  and  overhaul  and  reset 
and  prune  Ms  plants.    The  effect  was  very  pleasing  but  1  notice  that  sone 
of  the  plants  are  again  getting  too  large  for  the  best  effect.    They  need 
noro  suppression,  right  now.  | 

¥ 

There  is  a  lot  of  difference  in  the  way  you  should  treat  plants 
growing  in  borders  and  around  foundations  cocipared  with  those  grovdng  as 
individual  plants  out  in  the  open.    Take  that  Deutzia  of  rnine  for  example, 
or  Spirea,  especially  the  Spirea.    You  set  a  plant  like  that  out  in  an 
open  space  where  it  will  not  be  crowded  by  a  building  or  by  other  plants, 
and  it  will  develop  into  a  thing  ofsjgtnetry  and  beauty.    Of  course,  it  nay 
need  sone  pruiing  and  training, but  the  growth  will  be  nore  natioral  \*iere 
the  plants  stand  alone. 

Now  I  happen  to  have  another  neiglibor  whose  shrubs  and  ornanental 
plantings  are  not  grovdng  too  fast.    Fact  is,  they  are  not  doing  well  at 
all.    Instead  of  getting  too  nuch  plant  food  like  nine  did,  they  h^ve  not 
had  enough.    They  need  a  stinulant.    They  started  out  with  a  fair  growth 
last  spring,  blooned,  and  then  began  to  look  rather  badly,    Now  they  axe 
showing  sone  dead  branches  and  nany  of  the  leaves  have  fallen  to  the  gsfoimd. 

He  asked  ne  what  I  thought ili)  had  better  do  about  it,  and  I  suggested 
a  little  careful  pruning  to  get  rid  of  the  dead  and  dying  wood  and  an  appli- 
cation of  a  nalch,  a  little  fertilizer,  and  plenty  of  water. 

You  know,  there  are  nany  cases  where  shrubbery  planted  near  the 
house  foundations  does*ht  get  enough  noisture.    TTlien  it  rains,  if  the  rain 
cones  straight  down  the  space  near  the  foundation  is  sheltered  by  the 
eaves  of  the  house.    And  if  the  rain  cones  at  an  angle,  only  one  side  of 
the  house  gets  water  near  the  fo'ondation. 

Another  case  where  sluubbery  suffers  for  noisture  is  where  it  is 
planted  near  trees  the  roots  of  which  talce  nost  of  the  noisture  fron  the 
soil.    I  planted  tv/o  yowig  oln  trees  in  ny  garden  only  about  tliree  or 
four    years  ago,  and  the  other  day  I  found  the  roots  out  at  least  twenty 
feet  fron  the  base  "of  each  of  those  trees. 

As  a  rule,  evergreens  do  not  need  very  nuch  in  the  way  of  pruning 
at  any  tine,  but  certain  species  can  b.e  sheared  back  rather  severely  in 
the  spring.    It  is  not  too  late,  however,  to  clip  certain  of  the  Arbor 
vitae  ajid  close  or  conpact  growing  evergreens  wilienever  they  are  getting 
out  of  bounds.    I  want  to  warn  you,  however,  to  clip  then  very  lightly,  or 
better  get  a  competent  gardener  to  do  the  work. 


of 
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AmJOUUCHi/IMT;  ITeigh'bor  Thorjpson  nentioncd  a  'bulletin  on  "Insect 
Snenies  of  tlie  Flower  Garden"    You  can  get  a  copy  of  tliat  bulletin. 

It  is  free  while  the  supply  lasts.       Just  write  to  this  Station  

or  v/rite  direct  to  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture. 

Ask  for  Famers*  Bulletin  No,  1495~F  on  "Insect  Encnics  of  the  Flower 

Garden."       Renenbcr  the  n-uiibcr,  14-95-F, 
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PRIlvER  FOR  TOmi  FARLSRS 


RELSA-SS  Wednesday   _Ai3gust  19^,19gl-_ 


ITOT  FOR  PUBLICATIOiT 


Speal-cinjg:  Time:    10  Minutes. 


AIMOUlJCEj.IESTI. ;    The  neighbors  and  the  neighbors'  chickens  axe  always  subjects 

of  interest  in  anj''  neighborhood.      Now  Station  joins  T7ith  the  United 

States  Department  of  Agriculture  in  again  presenting  neighbor  Thompson  and^^^ 
his  primer  for  torm  farmers.      neighbor  'Tliompson  manages  to  keep  his  chickens  in 

back  yard,  but  even  so  we  have  a  good  bit  of  interest  in  them  in  matching 

them  grow,  and  seeing  how  Neighbor  Thompson  manages  "Tell,  Neighbor?  - 


Well,  as  you  nay  have  noticed,  I've  called  n^j""  flock  of  chickens  down 
pretty  close.    I  have  cut  the  number  down  to  about  50  per  cent  of  wh-at  I  had, 
but  I  have  kept  the  best  of  my  yearling  hens  over  for  the  second  year. 

ITow  I  am  giving  my  laying  house  a  thorough  disinfecting  and  cleaning  — 
or  rather  I  should  say,  cleaning  and  disinfecting  —  the  thorough  cleaning  has 
to  come  first,  if  it  is  to  get  a  thorough  disinfecting.    You  see  I  am  getting 
ready  to  put  the  early  pullets  into  the  laying  house.    I  always  aim  to  put 
them  in  about  three  weeks  before  they  begin  to  lay,  so  they  will  have  time  to 
get  used  to  the  house. 

Over  there  in  that  end.  of  the  chicken  run,  you'll  notice  I  have  fenced 
off  a  little  yard.    I  am  going  to  seed  that  yard,  to  rye  or  wheat,  and  in  about 
three  weeks  the  crop  ought  to  be  ready  for  pasturing.    That  will  help  supply 
green "feed  for  those  layers.    And,  of  course,  I  am  about  ready  to  start  those 
pullets  on  a  regular  winter  laying  ration.    I'll  give  the  old  hens  the  same 
ration  they  have  been  accustomed  to. 

The  days  are  getting  shorter  now,  and  I  am  going  to  try  electric  lights 
in  the  laying  house  this  fall  so  as  to  give  my  layers  a  little  longer  da;^'-  and 
get  more  eggs  from  them  this  fall  when  egg  prices  are  higher. 

Of  co-arse,  I  loiow  electric  lights  won't  make  my  birds  lay  many  more  eggs 
in  the  course  of  a  year.    The  point  is,  tliat  extra  lighting  will  tend  to  bring 
those  pullets  into  production  earlier,  so  they  will  be  laying  in  October, 
November,  and  December  when  prices  are  best.      You  know  how  egg  prices  usually 
run.    Beginning  in  July,  they  usually  go  up  until  they  hit  the  high  point  along 
in  November.    If  I  can  get  more  eggs  in  the  fall  by  using  lights,  my  returns 
should  be  a  little  better,  even  though  those  hens  don't  actually  lay  but  a  few 
more  eggs  when  you  count  in  the  whole  year. .  The  idea  is  not  to  get  them  to 
lay  more  eggs  but  to  lay  more  of  them  when  they  are  most  valuable. 
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But  -ujiderstand  me,  I*m  not  going  to  depend  altogether  on  artificial 
lighting.    There  is  hreeding  and  feeding  to  he  considered.    A  150~egg  hen  can't 
be  induced  to  lay  200  eggs  by  merely  turning  a  switch.    Chickens  nrust  he  hred 
to  lay* 

But  no  matter  how  well  hred  your  chickens  are,  they  just  can't  produce 
eggs  without  the  materials  with  which  to  make  eggs. 

Mr.  J.  P.  Quinn,  of  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry,  however,  tells  me  it 
doesn't  pay  to  force  pullets  too  much  during  the  early  part  of  the  season.  I 
have  been  feeding  my  old  hens  a  lot  of  wet  mash  to  keep  them  laying,  and  was 
planning  to  'treat  the  pullets  the  same  way,  but  Mr.  Qainn  suggested  that  I 
give  the  pxaiets  plenty  of  scratch  grain  so  they  will  develop  a  full-sized 
body,  and  also  lay  good-sized  eggs.    He  says  that  ertra  early  mattiring  birds 
often  produce  small  eggs. 

As  he  explains  it,  the  mash  is  the  egg-laying  part  of  the  ration,  and 
the  scratch  is  largely  to  keep  up  the  body  weight.    He  is  the  m^  who  called 
my  attention  to  Farmers'  Bulletin  ITo.  1541  on  "Feeding  Chickens".      And  when 
I  looked  up  a  good  scratch  ration  to  use  to  try  to  build  up  the  body  weight, 
and  flesh,  and  stamina  of  my  pullets,  I  found  this  one:    Two  parts  yellow  com 
and  one  part  wheat.    Did  you  get  that  scratch?    Two  parts  yellow  com,  and  one 
part  wheat.    One  part  of  oats  can  be  added,  but  chickens  can't  handle  very  much 
fiber,  so  oats  and  barley  are  not  so  good  as  corn  and  wheat. 

It  seems  there  is  a  reason  for  that  yellow  corn  too.    That  yellow  corn 
has  more  of  the  vitemin  that  promotes  growth  in  chickens  than  does  white  com. 

You  may  liave  noticed,  I  always  feed  whole  yellow  corn.    I  believe  I  get 
better  quality  in  the  whole  grain,  than  I  do  in  cracked  grains.    When  the  hard 
outer  layer  of  the  com  grain  is  broken,  moisture  gets  in  much  easier,  so  the 
cracked  grain  is  more  likely  to  be  moldy.    The  whole  grain  has  the  germ  in  it 
and  that  contains  another  valuable  vitamin.    Wheat  gem  is  especially  rich  in 
that  vitamin. 

Ready  prepared  scratch  mixtures  may  h^ve  oats,  barley,  or  buckwheat,  which 
give  variety  to  a  ration,  but  which  are  not  any  better  than  whole  yellow  corn 
and  wheat.    As  the  pullets  have  been  raised  on  cracked  grain,  feed  both  whole 
and  cracked  corn  until  they  get  used  to  whole  corn  and  learn  to  like  it. 

'7hile  it  often  pays  to  buy  sci-atch  grains  separately,  I  find  I  can  af- 
ford to  bujr  ready-mixed  mash  to  advantage.    There  are  three  qualities  I  try  to 
get  in  a  mash,      First,  it  must  be  palatable.    The  hens  must  relish  it.  Second, 
it  must  be  one  that  gives  good  production.    And  third,  it  must  be  reasonable 
in  price. 

As  I  say,  you  can  get  tliat  from  many  of  the  mash  mixtures  on  the  market. 
And  if  you  want  to  mix  your  own  mash,  that  Farmers'  Bulletin  No.  1541  has  plenty 
of  s-u^gestions  which  will  help. 

Any  of  ray  neighbors  can  tell  you  how  I  feed.    I  try  to  feed  w  chickens 
regularly  — —  the  neighbors  say  I  give  my  chickens  their  rations  just  as  re- 
gularly as  clock  work.    I  feed  the  scratch  grains  in  those  trouf^hs  you  see 

there           that  is  better  than  on  the  floor.    The  mash  is  in  those  self-feeding 

hoppers,  where  the  chickens  can  get  it  when  they  want  it.    The  mash  is  before 
them  all  the  time.    As  for  the  scratch,  I  feed  about  one- third  of  it  in  the 
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morning.    At  night,  they  get  all  they  will  clean  up» 

'.Tith  Leghorns  such  as  I  have,  or  any  similar  breed,  it  teikes  about  10 
pounds  of  scratch  and  10  pounds  of  mash  a  day  for  each  100  birds.    ITith  Ply- 
mouth Rocks  and  other  heavier  breeds  like  those  of  my  neighbor  a  couple  of 
houses  dov/n  street,  you  need  to  feed  at  the  rate  of  12  pounds  of  mash  and  12 
pounds  of  scratch  per  100  birds. 

Of  course,  I'm  speaking  in  general  averages  now.    On  the  average,  for 
the  year,  I  give  my  chickens  about  the  same  quantity  of  mash  and  scratch  feed. 
Here  in  the  fall,  however,  I  feed  more  scratch  than  mash.    Late  in  winter  and 
spring,  I'll  feed  about  equal  amounts.    And  then  in  the  summer,  I'll  feed  more 
mash  than  scratch. 

Layers  eat  more  grain  during  seasons  of  heavy  egc  production  than  at 
other  times. 

I  find  that  feeding  extra  scratch  grains  in  the  fall  as  the  last  feed 
of  the  day  helps  keep  the  pullets  in  good  condition.    I  tr;v'  to  keep  them  in 
good  condition  without  getting  them  too  fat. 

 Well,  there's  Mr.  Thompson  calling  me  now  —  I  guess  she  will  be  sug- 
gesting something  about  those  roses  I've  been  expecting  that  TTell,  I'll 

tell  you  about  those  roses  next  time. 

A!:ri\T0I31JCEi.QSTT;    Do  you  have  one  of  those  bulletins  on  "Feeding  Chickens"?  If 
not,  you  can  get  one  free  as  long  as  the  supply  lasts,    ^rite  for  it  either  to 

this  Station           or  direct  to  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  at 

•Washington,  D.  C.  Just  ask  for  Farmers  Bulletin  l^o,  1541  on  "Feeding  Chickens" 
Farmers'  Bulletin  Ho.  1541. 
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PRIIJEH  ?0R  TOW  FARI'IERS  TTednc sda^^  AUfoU-st  2S-31 

ITOT  m  PUBLICATIOIT 

Spealring  Tiric:    10  Minutes 

AMOinTCEl;IS!'IT :    Again  rzc  lin.ve  ITeigli'nor  Tlionpson  with  us  ready  to  present 
another  of  his  tinely  Priner  for  Totoi  Farmer  talhs  uhich  he  "brings  to 

you  each  vjeelc.     Station  joins  rzith  the  United  States  Department 

of  Agriculture  in  o-gain  presenting  ITeighDor  Thompson  v/ho  is  looking  for- 
ward to  liaving  an  n,hiuidance  of  "bloom  on  his  roses  this  fall  rjid  ne^  spring. 
All  right  Neighhor  


Roses  are  my  favorite  flovrer;  and  tliat  is  a  point  on  T7hich-Hrs. 
Thompson  and  I  fully  agree.    We  had  some  very  fine  roses  last  spring,  and 
during  the  early  part  of  the  sur.imer,  "but  later  the  hot,  dry  weather  sort 
of  checlced  the  flooring  of  our  roses.    But  nov7  they  are  "blooming  cgain, 
rjid  TTe  have  good  prospects  for  a  fine  lot  of  "bloom  this  fall. 

I  received  a  lo.rgc  part  of  my  hrxOT7lcdge  of  grovri.ng  roses  from 
Farmer's  Bulletin  IToo  750-F  on  Roses  for  the  Home,    It  Tras  from  that 
"bulletin  tli^at  I  learned  that  if  3-ou  vrant  large,  long-stemmed  roses  for  cut 
flowers  you  must  prune  closely,     I  pruned  my  roses  pretty  thoroughly 
last  fall  then  I  completed  the  pruiiing  in  the  spring  just  "before  the  iDuds 
sto.rted,  and  d,s  a  result  I  had  a  fine  lot  of  "bloom  the  past  spring,  I 
find  thr.t  where  you  cut  your  rose  flowers  closely  ■'"-Jid  with  long  stems  that 
this  tclces  the  place  of  pruning  to  a  certain  degree  hut  that  even  this  is 
not  sufficient  niad  additional  simmer  pruning  must  "be  done. 

But  I  am  getting  a  little  ahead  of  my  story  and  what  I  started  out 
to  say  is  tha.t  if  you  want  a  fine  showing  of  roses  you  must  plo-nt  plenty 
of  roses,    ITow  do  not  mdsuiiderstrjid  me  for  the  summer  is  not  the  time  to 
plo-nt  roses  "but  it  is  the  time  to  get  ready  to  plant  roses. 

I  find  some  of  the  "best  rose  growers  preparing  their  soil  for 
roses  months  in  advance  of  plojiting.    "Even  if  you  begin  now  to  prepare 
your  rose  "bed  or  places  in  which  single  plants  are  to  "be  set  you  will  not 
have  any  too  much  time  to  get  the  ground  in  good  shape  for  planting  this 
fall  or  even  next  spring.    The  first  thing  is  the  selection  of  the  site  or 
the  place  where  you  want  to  grow  your  roses.     If  a  naturally  good  soil 
can  "be  selected,  so  much  the  "better,  "but  if  such  a  soil  is  not  available 
a  poorer  soil  must  "be  moxLe  good.     It  seldom  happens  that  a  naturally  good 
soil  for  roses  is  found  on  the  home  grounds  and  so  the  soil  has  to  "b^e  mo.de 
to  suit  the  roses. 
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I  asked  Mr,  M-ulford  Tviiat  lie  considerod  the  nain  essentials  for  a  good  soil 
on  uhicli  to  grov7  roses  and  he  replied,  "drainage  and  fertility." 

That  tallied  T7ith  r.iy  e:q)erienco  erectly.    Fort-unately  for  ne  the 
soil  of  inj''  present  garden  is  natuJ^ally  -rell  drai  nsd  pjid  mj^  main  pro'blen 
is  fertility,    A  fov  years  ago  I  lived  on  a  place  uhere  the  soil  was  a 
heavy  clay  p-nd  the  drainage  \7as  rather  poor.     One  T7ay  to  provide  drainage 
on  this  type  of  land  is  to  dig  trenches  about  thirty  inches  deep  and  at 
intervals  of  every  ten  or  twelve  feet  -^nd  lay  lines  of  open- joint  drain 
tiles  in  the  hottons  of  the  trenches.    The  lines  of  tiles  should  have  at 
least  six  inches  fall  to  every  100  foot  of  drain  -^Jid  each  line  of  tile 
should  connect  at  the  lower  end  to  a  nain  tile  which  leads  to  a  sewer  or 
discharges  at  sone  point  lower  than  the  lines  of  drain-^-ge  tiles, 

An.other  method  is  to  dig      trench  about  thirty  inches  deep  where 
a  row  of  roses  is  to  be  located  pjid  place  a  layer  of  about  five  or  six 
inches  of  broken  stones  or  bricks  in  the  botton  of  it.    A  layer  of  sods 
should  then  be  inverted  over  the  stones  to  prevent  the  soil  working  down 
among  then  and  the  whole  trench  should  be  refilled  with  good  soil.  I 
should  add  that  the  layer  of  broken  stones  will  rcqxiirc  a  drain  or  lower 
outlet  to  carry  off  the  w.-.tor,  otherwise  you  will  sinply  have  a  reservoir 
of  water  -under  your  rose  bed  that  will  be  worse  than  having  no  draino^'^e. 
IThere  broken  stone  is  placed  in  the  botton  of  a  hole  in  which  a  single 
rose  plo,nt  is  to  be  set  it  is  necessary  to  provide  sone  neans  of  draining 
the  botton  of  the  hole. 

With  the  question  of  good  dro,inage  for  the  rose  border  settled 
the  next  problem  is  to  provide  good  rich  soil;  for  roses  want  rich 
soil.     Certain  soils,  notably  the  dark  clay  Iopxis  and  the  drvrker  sandy 
loans  are  naturally  rich.    But  there  are  very  few  soils  that  are 
naturally  rich  enough  to  grow  good  roses  without  the  addition  of  compost, 
and  fertilizers.    Perhaps  there  is  nothing  equal  to  dairy  barn  compost 
for  milling  with  the  soil  for  roses.    Wliere  this  can  not  be  secured  the 
next  best  naterial  is  the  dried  stocl^'-ards  cattle  nrjiure  sold  in  bags  by 
seedsmen  and  fertilizer  dealers.    However,  you  must  renenbcr  that  this 
naterial  is  concentrated  and  that  a  snr.ller  qun,ntity  will  be  needed. 
The  ar.iouat  of  dairy  barn  compost  that  may  be  safely  mi:^ed  with  the  soil 
will  depend  to  sone  degree  upon  the  character  of  the  soil  but  nainly 
upon  the  oxiount  of  the  compost  that  nay  be  secured  mad  there  is  little 
danger  of  overdoing  its  use.     In  the  case  of  the  prepared  or  dried 
naterial  .about  twenty  pounds  is  perha-os  the  nai^inun  that  should  be  mixed 
with  the  soil  for  a  single  rose  pl-^nt.    Other  animal  ra.nurcs  may  be  used 
for  mizing  with  the  soil  but  as  a  rule  these  are  quite  concentrated  andha 
to  be  used  with  care. 

I  find  the  ne::t  inportant  point  in  the  preparation  of  the  soil 
for  roses  is  to  use  plenty  of  bone  neal  pjid  nix  it  thoroughly  with  the 
soil.    One  quart  of  raw  bone  neal  for  each  plant  is  about  right,  however, 
where  the  holes  or  the  trenches  are  dug  thirty  inches  deep  a  larger 
amount  of  bone  neal  nay  be  used  with  safety  but  it  should  be  nixed  with 
the  soil  to  the  full  depth  of  preparo.tion.     Other  conncrcial  fertilizers 
may  be  used  both  in  the  preparation  of  the  soil  for  roses  and  in  the 
after  treatnent  but  one  should  realize  tlia-t  these  fertilizers  are 
strong  and  that  they  nust  be  used  intelligently  and  carefully.  After 
the  plants  arc  set  the  soil  nay  be  given  a  top  dressing  of  bone  neal 
and  a  nulch  of  dairy  barn  compost  will  hold  moisture  raid  provide 
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plant  rratrincnt. 

¥.0  ano"u^it  of  topdrcssiii,^-,  hoTzevcr,  TTill  tnlco  the  plr.cc  of 
proper  prepcjration  of  tho  soil  "before  plant in-:^.    In  addition  to  conpost 
and  'oonG  noal,  cottonseed  neal  md  jiood.  ashes  nay  "be  used,  in  fact  almost 
any  soiirce  of  plant  food  in  the  soil  uay  "be  cnploycd  "but  "bono  neal, 
cottonseed  neal  cmd  conpost  arc  -.considored  the  nost  relia"ble  nr.terials  to 
use, 

In  preparing  the  rose  hod  it  is  inportant  that  the  Tvorh  "be  done 
well  in  advriice  of  planting,  alc^  that  the  fertilizers  and  conpost  be 
thoroughly  nixed  with  the  soilc    "??hen  conpleted  the  "bod  should  "bo  at 
le.ast  three  or  four  inches  a'bove  the  general  level  of  the  surrounding 
ground  to  allovr  for  settling.     If  the  soil  is  quite  dry  at  the  tine  it 
is  "being  fertilized  pjid  prepared  plenty  of  water  should  "be  added  .-I'jid  it 
should  "be  kept  watered  until  planting  tine. 

Here  arc  a  few  plrjiting  pointers  I  got  fron  Famer's  Bulletin 
750-F  on  Roses  for  the  Eonc  and  I  have  found  these  suggestions  ver^^ 
practical.    First  of  all  order  your  rose  plants  in  plenty  of  tine  and 
"buy  only  good,  healtliy,  domant ,  two  or  thjree-year-old  plants. 

TThcn  you  get  the  plcjits  fron  the  nursery,  unpach  then  in- 
nedia,tely,  ojid,  if  the  packing  naterial  or  the  roots  arc  the  least  dr3' 
plunge  then  in  a  tu"ij  of  "ater  for  a  few  hours  to  restore  their  noisture 
content.    In  case  the  whole  plant  shows  drjTiess  or  sh_riveling  I  either 
refuse  to  heep  the  pl^-^Jits  or  "bury  thc  ',  tops  and  all,  in  noist  soil  for 
two  or  throe  d-ays  to  restore  the  noistxire  in  the  plojit  tissv;^G. 

You  can't  afford  to  let  the  plants  dry  out  during  planting, 
Ecep  the  roots  in  water  or  well  covered  with  wet  noss,  wet  "bur lop  or 
with  CXI  old  quilt  or  "blanlcct  that  has  "been  dipped  in  water.     Cut  any 
broken  or  lacerated  rots  just  b.ack  of  the  point  of  inj^ory,  using  a 
sharp  Icnifo  and  nailing  a  clean,  sno'^th  cut, 

Now  suppose  that  it  is  late  fall  or  carl;-  spring  and  you  are 
ready  to  plr^at  your  roses  in  the  plcacos  you  fertilized  and  prepared 
during  the  s-urxicr.     Tlic  holes  shcv-ld  be  dug  several  inches  larger  and 
a  trifle  deeper  tlian  will  be  required  to  accor.r.iodate  the  roots.    Dig  the 
holes  only  o,s  required  so  th-at  the  soil  will  not  dry  out.    Don't  set 
the  plcjits  too  deep,  or  too  shallow,  but  about  an  inch  deeper  th-an  they 
grew  in  the  nursery.    Be  sure  that  fine  soil  is  well  packed  about  the 
roots  o-nd  that  a.ll  of  the  roots  arc  spread  out  in  tlieir  nat-aral  positions. 
As  Ccach  plont  is  set  and  the  hole  partly  filled  with  soil  tnke  hold 
of  the  sten  of  the  plont  and  gently  s2^?2'e  the  plrnt  up  md.  down  to  be 
sure  that  the  roots  arc  in  close  contact  with  the  soil,  especially 
under  the  crown  where  the  roots  branch,    Tlae  soil  sho'jJLd  then  bo  well 
firned  about  the  roots  and  the  filling  of  the  hole  with  soil  conpleted. 

Whore  the  soil  is  dry  at  planting  tine  add  enough  water  about 
the  rc^ts  of  each  plant  to  nalcc  the  soil  fairly  noist  but  not  soggy  or 
wot.    After  adding  the  water  fill  up  the  hole  and  fim  the  soil  gently. 
In  cases  where  no  wa.tcring  is  nccessar;-  the  soil  should  be  well  fimcd 
about  the  roots  by  light  taiiping,  or  tronping  lightly  with  the  feet. 
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Just  a  T7ord  about  pruning  at  the  tine  the  plrjits  are  set.  As 
the  plojits  cone  fron  the  nursery  the  entire  seasons  grovrth  of  ytoocL  is 
US-0X1II7  left  on  then  and  after  the  plants  arc  set  it  is  necessary  to  prune 
then  quite  heavily  -  in  fact  one-half  to  t:7o-thirds  of  the  top  groTzth 
shoijJ-d  "':e  pruned  off  at  planting  tine.    All  vreak  canes  should  he  rcnovcd 
and  the  long  canes  headed  hach  so  that  thoy  \7ill  not  whip  around  with 
the  wind  and  loosen  the  plants  in  the  soil.     In  the  nore  windy  and  dryer 
parts  of  the  country  it  is  advisahle  to  place  a  nulch  around  the  newly 
sot  plants  to  conserve  the  noisture  then  give  then  a  good  waterir^. 

ITow  folks  this  nay  seen  lUzo  a  general  rose  planting  talk  hut 
the  point  is  that  if  you  want  good  roses  a  year  or  two  fron  now  you  should 
start  inncdiately  to  prepare  tho  soil.    The  nain  thing  is  to  grow  good 
roots  on  your  roses  and  if  you  have  good  roots  you  are  then  in  lino  for 
growing  good  flowers  whether  it  he  fall,  spring  or  s-onner. 


^UTITOIII-TCEI ZBITT :     If  you  want  roses  for  the  hone,  nrke  a  hone  for  roses. 
That  bulletin  Neighhor  Thonpson  nentioned  is  free  as  long  as  the  supply 

lasts.    You  can  get  it  either  by  writing  this  Station  or  by 

writing  direct  to  the  United  States  Departnent  of  Agric-olture,  ;.-.t  Washi:igto 
D.  C.    Ash  for  Famers  Bulletin  750 — "Roses  for  the  Hone"    put  down  the 
nunber  Farmers'  Bulletin  750. 


